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of it, seeing how many we could do in stated moments. We tried to do at least one hundred a day, but even then the stacks never seemed to grow less, for new ones came each day. Later, when the War came to us, the law was changed, relieving die President of signing the commissions of officers below the rank of captain.
We tried to get in a drive every day, or some golf at Spring Lake. Our accommodating Secret Service men usually acted as caddies, but one day two rather elderly men begged to carry our bags. When my bag fell to the lot of the older of the two, I saw he was terribly put out because he did not get the President's. As I played in my very worst form, he became more and more bored, and finally I thought to placate the old fellow by asking his advice. When I had a very near approach to the green, I said, in my most beguiling way: "Do you think I can reach the green with the mid-iron?" "Yes, if you hit it often enough," he replied.
I like to pause as I write to refresh my spirit with the memory of die few comparatively serene days we were able to spend in the quiet of die shaded, cool lawn, or in the big house, where, with many of our loved ones around us, we could almost resume the ways of private life. The McAdoos were close enough for us to see them nearly every day. Margaret was there most of the time, and the Frank Sayres several times. My dear mother, and my sister Bertha, were also there for a visit; and Helen Bones nearly always. The Graysons, whose house was close by, were constandy in and out. When business interviews and conferences were out of the way pleasant people would stay to lunch or dinner with us. Then there was always delightful conversation and a matching of wits, for never was there a time at our table when the men talked "shop". That was an unwritten law, for my husband craved and needed that brief respite from affairs of State or the exigencies of politics. Even when things were tense and liable to snap we tried to forget for